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THE SPANIARDS IN DENMARK. 
— 

We flatter ourselves that the selection we have made of 
this spirited comedy will be acceptable to a great majority 
of the readers of the Kaleidoscope.—The compliments 
paid to the genius of the author in the London Magazine, 
to which we are indebted for the translation of the piece, 
are, in our opinion, amply merited. We have seldom 
met with a more spirited and discriminating delineation of 
character than in this piece. The author, like our Shak- 
speare, possesses the rare talent of giving forcible, pe- 
culiar, and individual features to each of the creatures 
of his imagination: while they all resemble nature (we 
should say human nature) they differ essentially and dis- 
tinctly from each other.—The preface, which is rather 
long, will, however, be perused with interest, and cannot 
be well dispensed with, as it illustrates the plot of the 
piece, and developes historical associations which add much 
to the ordinary interest arising from perusal or scenic 
representation. The whole piece, including the preface, 
will occupy about twenty-eight columns of the Kaleido- 
scope; and we shall venture to suggest, that the effect of 
its perusal would be greatly enhanced if the reader will 
defer it until the whole is before him. We think it would 
be to the interest of the theatrical managers to have this 
comedy got up in this country. They may look in vain 
in our recent comedies for the spirit, variety, and cha- 
racter evinced in the piece, which we shall now proceed to 
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THE PLAYS OF CLARA GAZUL, 
A SPANISH COMEDIAN.® 
— . , 

The French comedies, which are now in of 
the stage, are nothing more than a series of -winded 
frequen well written, and sometimes witty, 
but ly destitute of well combined and probable inci- 
dent, and possessing no interest but that arising from a false 
and mawkish sentimentality, entirely foreign to the nature 

of true comedy. 
In the midst of this decline of dramatic litera- 
given to the public a volume 
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other author. All the writer: in possession of public fa- 
vour $ all the poetasters, versifiers, and pretended critics, 
who have smuggled themselves into a kind of ho ae Bo 
putation by learning by rote some score of common places 
upon the dramatic art, and which they are sure to parade 
in the same words, and the same order, whenever, unfor- 
tunately for their hearers, the subject should be started, — 
all these,—in fine, the whole French republic of letters 
have been thrown into the utmost consternation by the 
appearance of the 7'héatre de Clara Gazul. _ Happily the 
Bastille is no longer in existence, or otherwise the French 
Academy would, probably, in isitation (it is so fond of it) 
have solicited ‘* fetters and warder”’ for the young and in- 
solent innovator, who, if permitted to pursue his daring 
course, will not only eclipse, but annihilate their glory. 
Instead of the forced and improbable incidents, exagge- 
rated and falsely coloured characters, and usu senti- 
mentalities, of the Ecole de Vieillards of M. de la Vi 

the Tyran Domestique of M. Duval, and of numberless 
other uncomic comedies, we have.in the pieces of this col- 
lection, and particularly in the principal one, Les Espag- 
nols en Danemarck, a simple, probable, well-managed, 
and singularly interesting plot; a rapid, original, natural, 
and energetic dialogue; and, above all, a most masterly 
and accurate picture of French society, as it existed under 


— 

‘The volume contains six dramatic pieces, under the fol- 
lowing titles :— The Spaniards in Denmark,+ a transla- 
tion of which will terminate this article. A Woman isa 
Devil, or The pny er of Saint Antony; African Love; 
hInés Mendo, or Prejudice Vanquished; Continuation of 
Inés Mendo, or the Triumph of Prejudice; Heaven and 
Hell. 1n the first of these pieces, the ferocious manners, 
worthy of the middle ages, which Napoleon was desirous 
of, and had in a great measure succeeded in forming, 
have met with a painter equally faithful and inexorable. 
The comedy does that justice = Napoleon, which Ta- 
citus executed upon Tiberius. It is, at the same time, in- 
teresting and appalling from the force of truth. Napoleon 
sought to make of the young men of France so many 
Charles le Blancs, and Residents Francais, two of the 
principal characters in the piece entitled, Les Espagnols 
en Danemarck. The military instrument is drawn with 
the most felicitous truth of delineation in the person of 
Charles le Blanc, a lieutenant of the imperial guard, an 
an equally accurate copy of the civil instrument is pre- 
sented by the French Resident, in the island of Fuenen. 
The baseness and villany allied to the bravery of Charles 
le Blanc, and the same qualities, mixed with the pol- 
troonery of the Resident, offer a striking contrast to the 
frank, generous, and wild heroism of Juan Diaz, 
better known as the brave and unfortunate Porlier, sur. 
named Del Marquesito, who afterwards fell under the 
bloody ~— of the Nero of Spain, Ferdinand VII. Ma- 
dame de Tourville, and Madame de Coulanges, are the 
representatives of the higher class of female spies. The 
scene is in the island of Fuenen, in 1808, and the subject 
is the heroic resolution, so ably seconded by the English, 
adopted by the Marquis de la Romana, on learning what 
had taken place in Madrid on the second of June, 1808. 
This brave Spaniard resolved to return to Spain, and join 
l dence of his country. Like 
most of his countrymen, he had not sufficient judgment, 
and too much pride, to see that, despot for d » it was 
better to _ a mild and ee —— “9 
naparte, than an obstinate, cruel, an tical foo! 
like Ferdinand VIL He did not see that Joseph, having 
no hereditary held upon Spain, would have been necessi- 
tated to be less absurd and more humane than the legiti- 
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mate Bourbon. He was not aware, in fine, that to be les’ 
intolerably governed under an absolute regime, it is ne- 
cessary that the monarch should have some rival to dread, 
and that he should hold his power, in some measure, by 
the force of contrast, and be able to say to his people, 
** You see I am a lesser evil than he would be who seeks 
to supplant me.” Reflections of this stamp were equally 
beyond the reach of a brave Spanish soldier, like the Mar- 
quis de la Romana, and of the young author, who has, 
with so much talent, introduced him upon the scene. 
Every one knows with what address and am og the Mar- 
quis de la Romana concerted his escape with the English 
admiral, through the intervention of Captain Don Rafael 
Lobo, then serving on board the British squadron in the 
Baltic. Romana and the English admiral completely 
succeeded in outwitting the Prince de Ponte Corvo, the 
resent King of Sweden, then Commander in Chief of the 
rench army. Such is the ae a action of this piece, 
so pvehoee dramatized by our young author. As a 
translation will follow, we shall enter into no further de- 
tails, but confine ourselves to a few observations. To 
prove to the English reader the unerring fidelity with 
which the manners of the times are sketched in this pro- 
duction, it is only necessary to state, that the public of 
Paris already name the eaten whom - suppose 
the author meant to designate by his principal characters: 
he only meant to paint the vices of the times, but he has 
done it with such an intuitive act, that his figures are 
found‘ to resemble, in the most striking mnaner, well 
known 3. But to remove any idea of the author 
having meant his sketches to apply personally to any in- 
dividual, it will be sufficient to mention, that at the period 
when his person act, as he represents them, aaney 
in 1808, he was then but four years old, and uently 
could not have come in contact with the sup origi. 
nals, whom he has described with almost the xc pred 
of Tacitus, and the brevity of Florus. How high above 
the heads of the pretended dramatic poets at present in 
ion of the theatre, and the seats of the academy, 

oes this precious quality place him ? a quality which he 
partly owes to having followed with unfettered footsteps 
the voice of nature and the impulse of his heart. Com- 
red with his characters, who are beings of flesh and 
lood, full of life and reality, the personages of MM. 
e, &c. mere imitations of their 
predecessors, the shadows of shades, appear indistinct, 
unreal, and without the slightest stamp of individuality— 
mere vain abstractions that talk and fret their hour in 
elegiac verses. To go into much detail upon the other 
pieces attributed to ‘a Gazul would extend this article 
to an unreasonable length. Besides, the temptation may 
be resisted with the less regret, as perhaps our example 
may stimulate somebody to undertake a translation; of 
this, however, we confess our hopes are not sanguine : 
people do not buy translations from the French because 
they think they G-ght to be able to read the original. 
The piece called &’Amour Africain is a rapid but ener- 
getic sketch of that passion as it exists in the fiery children 
of the sun; for forceful simplicity it may be com to 
some of the best of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 
In the Ciel ct PE; wil] be found all that finesse of 
delineation to which Marivaux has accustomed the lovers 
of French comedy ; this is particularly observable in the 
character of Fray Bartolomeo, an inquisitor and a liber- 
tine, who at one and the same time confesses and covets 
his fair penitents. A residence of three years in Spain, 
during the time of Joseph Bonaparte, enables us to say, 
that, after the novels of Cervantes, we have met with no 
other production that conveys so accurate an idea of the 
manners of that country as this comedy of Le Ciel ct 
L’Enfer. In the piece called Une Femme eat un Diable, 
the depravity of the Spanish convents is sketched with a 


terrible and unsparing energy. It resembles a painting of 
Tintoret.—The Pout ful author, dreading the Prossiliee of 
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tuin, has thought proper to preserve an incognito, and has 
ushered these six comedies to the world as the productions 
of Clara Gazul, an actress of the principal theatre of Ma- 
drid. He has divided his pieces into days, instead of acts, 
and at the conclusion of each comedy the principal person- 
age turns towards the spectators, and says, ** Gentlemen 
and Ladies, excuse the faults of the author.” We have 
litle doubt but the public will accede to this request, and 
reckon for the verification of our prophecy upon the fact, 
that the contents of this volume are more true to nature, 
and more impressed with originality, than those of any 
other that has appeared in France for many, many years. 
There is not a single line in it dictated by cant, or conse. 
crated to the fastidiousness of convention. It may be also 
necessary to remark, that the author has enfranchised 
himself from the two causes of mediocrity and sterility, 
which, at present, shed so destructive a blight upon 
French literature. As we have observed, he Res dared 
to imitate no one—not more Moliére than Destouches; 
and he has completely set at defiance the censorship, 
not having sacrificed a single trait of character or truth 
to the hope of having his comedies acted. It is this 
noble daring that has so strongly raised the choler of all 
those authors at present in possession of the stage; for 
nothing can place in a more glaring light their utter 
nullity than the bold sketches of Clara Gazul. There are 
not, it is true, in these productions the witty repartees, 
the frequent traits, and sprightly bon mots, which sparkle 
in the charming litle comedies of M. Scribe and M. le 
Clere, such as the Somnambule, the Plus beau Jour de la 
Vie, and the Charlatanisme. It may be answered, that 
the subjects did not admit of such ; but, at all events, this 
defect, if it be one, will be less evident to English readers 
than French; for the latter are not satified with a phrage 
which accurately paints a character, unless it be, at the 
same time, piquant and epigrammatic. This merit is, 
perhaps, the only one woaing to the very original author 
of the comedics of Clara Gazu 





THE SPANIARDS IN DENMARK. 
A COMEDY, IN THREE DAYs. 
Characters represented. 

Marnguis px LA Romana, Don Juan Diaz, Tue Frencn 
Rearpent, in the Isle of Fuenen; CHARLES LeBlanc, a 
French Officer; Wats, an English Naval Officer; The Master 
of the Hotel of the Three Crowns, MADAME Dk TouRvILLr, 
alias MApvAM® LesLanc, MADAME DE COULANGES, alias 
MADEMOISELLE LEnLANc. 

First Day. 
ScENneE,—ZJsle of Fuenen, in 1808. 

SCENE 1.—The Itesident’s closet.mSpanish military 
music heard in the distance, 

Resident |alone.| La, la, la, to the devil with this de- 
testable music—-the parade is over. I do not relish at all 
finding myself in the midst of these old bronze visaged sol- 
diers | looking out of the window.|] Ah! there isGeneral Ro- 
mana galloping by—he is returning to his lodgings. Let 
us repose ourselves ; Good God ! what hard work it is! my 
instructions oblige me to be continually with these officers. 
I have just been walking a whole mortal hour with them. 
Faugh—my clothes smell of tobacco sufficient to make 
one faint. In Paris [ should not dare to show myself for 
six weeks after such a smoking; but in the Isle of Fuenen, 
in this barathrum, people are not so fastidious | sits down] 
’umph! They almost frightened me with their long 
miustachios, and their black and savage looking eyes; an 
the fact is, that they do not appear to be over and above 
in love with us French; and these devils of Spaniards are 
so ignorant, they cannot comprehend that it is in order to 
secure them happiness that my master gives them his 
august brother for their sovereign. ‘They complain of the 
island being cold. Parbleu, I find it so also. I pay 
dearly for the honour attached to this mission of mine. 
Morbleu! when I entered upon the career of diplomacy, 
1 imagined I should have been first sent to Rome or 
Naples; in fine, into some country where company 
was to be found. I went to solicit the minister, and, in 
the course of conversation, had the misfortune to mention | 
that I knew Spanish. ‘* What! you know Spanish ?” 
(said he ;) 1 was in ecstasy. On returning home, I found 
passports and instructions, as I thought, for Madrid ; but, 
alas! how different !—they were, for the Spanish division, 
under Romana, in the Isle of Fuenen! Isle of Fuenen ! 
Good God! How they must be astonished in Paris to | 
hear that I am in the Isle of Fuenen! And, moreover, | 
they make me trot about here and there as if I was one of 
the military. It would be something if I were in Den- | 

auark with the ariny of the Prince.* I should there - 


* Bernadotte. 


Frenchmen to speak to. But, alas! I must remain here 
with a crew of Spaniards, Danes, Hanoverians, and Ger- 
mans; al which good le love each other like cats 
and dogs. I must watch them, amuse them, and speak 
to them the language of reason, nature, and civilization, 
as my instructions prescribe me. Faith, the task is not so 
easy. I cannot beat it into their heads that the English, 
with their sugar, are their mortal enemies. They wish to 
have colonial coffée, and a hundred other things; but as 
we do without them, they must also manage to keep their 
health without these luxuries. My God! when shall we 
take England! It is the English who force me to remain 
in this cursed island with these gibberish speaking Spa- 
niards) Ah! hew damp the air is to day! Fortunate 
shall I be if I get away without a consumption. I am 
almost tempted to go to bed, but I must, however, make 
out my report. Cursed office! Never an instant of re- 


to me that he has reason to suspect the fidelity of the 

Marquis de la Romana; that I must strictly observe his 

conduct, and sound the viene of his soldiers. 

Yes! sound them—that is easily said. But how am I to 

look into their hearts? The skin of these dingy dogs is 

so black, that nothing can be seen through it. Ah! 

Parbleu! that is not badly imagined! why is there not 

some one present to hear it. I-shall write that to the Prince 

de Ponte Corvo; it will make him laugh—and it is by 
making people laugh that one gets on in the world—that’s 
it. I shall write that te my friend in Paris, also [writes] 

—the idea is not bad. 

SERVANT enters. 

Servant. A lady requests to speak to you, Sir. 

Resident. A lady! and what kind of lady ? 

Servant. Why, a French woman, Sir. She is well 
dressed, and of a genteel appearance. 

Resident. A French woman in the Isleof Fuenen! A 
French woman at Nybourg! Oh! unexpected happiness. 
Lafleur, give me my blue coat, and my watch and trinkets 
—a comb—yood—show her in. 

Enter MADAME DE COULANGES, in a travelling dress. 
Servant. Madame de Coulanges. [Servant retires. 
Resident [aside]. The devit! She is certainly the wife 

of a General [a/oud]. { am quite in despair, Madame, at 

receiving you in the midst of! the diplomatic horrors of a 

cabinet, which—— ’ 

Madame de Coulanges. Have the goodness to read this 
letter, Sir. 

Resident. Let me first request you to take a seat. 

Madame de Coulanges. Sir— 

Resident. Ah! I beseech you, take this arm chair. 

Madame de Coulanges. If— 

Resident | without reading the letter]. No doubt, Ma- 
dame is just arrived from Paris ? 

Madame de Coulanges. Yes, Sir. That letter— 

Resident. I scarcely dare to hope, Madame, that you 
will prolong your stay in this frightful country ? 

adame de Coulanges. I-cannot say; but if you will 
take the trouble to read that letter—— 

Resigent | speaking rapidly]. Nybourg is very dull. It 


Germans are most heartily tired of themselves and each 
other. We have scarcely any French here. ‘They are 
unfortunately in Denmark, at the other side of the Belt, 
with the Prince de Ponte Corvo. However, Madame, 
our presence at Nybourg will be sufficient to attract 
hither the whole of the Prince’s stafl: A desert inhabited 
by a cenobite such as you—— 

Madame de Coulanges. Sit, if— 


ou—— 
esident. I cannot express to you, Madame, how 
charmed I am to have met in the midst of eternal snows— 
a rose of Paris—eh! eh! eh! so amiable a country- 
woman. I most carnestly desire to have it in my power 
to be useful to you. If you have need, Madame— 
Madame de Coulanges. 1 entreat you to take the trouble 
of reading that letter. 

Resident. Since you permit it [opens the letter] ho! ho! 
The devil! You need not blush for that. But what on 
earth do you wish I should tell you, my charming lady ? 
Madame de Coulanges. Bring me acquainted with the 
Marquis de la Romana. 





Resident. But—what do you wish that I should tell 
ou? I have closely observed him. There is nothing to 

be done with a man like him. He is buttoned up to the 

very chin—and then, observe, he is old; and, beautiful as 

your eyes may be, they have not the power of resuscitating 

the dead—eh! eh! eh! 

[He draws his chair closer to Madame de Coulanges. 


is here that the Spaniards are stationed. ‘They and the | fa 


Madame de Coulanges (drawing back her chair]. He has 
probably some friend, an intimate friend, who possesses 
all his confidence ? 

Resident. Yes, he has; but he is a queer soft of per- 
son. He is Aide-de-Camp, and nephew to the General, 
who keeps nothing a secret from him, as I have been told. 
As to the rest, this Aide.de-Camp is a wild, hectoring sort 
of fellow, who not more than fifteen days ago killed a 
French officer of the greatest Boe erate do you know 
for what? Because this-French officer proposed the health 
of his Majesty, the Emperor, and threatened to cut off his 
ears if he did not drink it. This Aide-de-Camp not only 
did not drink the toast, but he killed the officer ! 

Madame de Coulanges. Well, Sir, what kind of man is 
he? What is his character ? 

Resident. His character? Faith, what do you wish that 
I should tell you? I do not well know—he is always 


pose! A report! and what can I say? The Prince writes |twirling his mustachios—ah! and then he is a smoker, a 


most inveterate smoker. Yes, he sometimes passes whole 
hours shut up with the Marquis, while they smoke to, 
ther in a singular manner, with little cigars of paper which 
they make themselves. What I tell you is strictly true, 
for I have seen it myself. 

Madame de Coulanges. You have, no doubt, received 
some notes relative to him ? 

Resident. To tell you the truth, something of this kind 
has been sent me. But, faith, I know not what has be- 
come of them; I have such a heap of papers! They 
could, however, not have been of much importance, as I 
recollect nothing of them. 

Madame de Coulanges. *Tis very well. But, at least, 
you can tell me his name. 

Resident. He calls himself Don—You know all the Spa- 
niards call themselves Don—Don Juan Diaz. They. have 
most extraordinary names! Don Juan Diaz. It is true 
he has another name, but I cannot recollect it at present. 
He lives at the Thiee Crowns, an inn upon the sea-shore. 

Madame de Coulanges.—That is sufficient; I have to 
return you many thanks for your information. I must 
have a thousand crowns. 

Resident. You shall have them—the letter gives you 
an unlimited credit, and then with your face—eh! eh ! eh! 

Madame de Coulanges. Could you enable me, Sir, to 
transmit, free of postage, a sum of money to my brother, 
who is sergeant in the guards; this money is the produce 
of some French merchandise that I sold in Germany. 

Resident. Without the least difficulty. Almost every 
day I send smoked beef to my friends by the diplomatic 
courier. But may I reckon upon a little gratitude ? eh! 


Madame de Coulanges. The bill is at sight ? 

Resident. At sight, upon Moor and Company. This 
Mr. Juan Diaz is a fortunate rascal; for we who are in 
the diplomatic way easily see through the motives of 
things; you are going to seduce him—eh! eh! I am 
tempted to become a conspirator myself, eh! eh! eh! 
Madame de Coulanges. It would not be an easy task, 
Sir, to penetrate your secrets. I am sorry for having in- 
terrupted your diplomatic occupations for so trifling an af- 


ir. 
Resident. You will permit me, charming creature, to 
call sometimes on you, and forget the fatigues of diplomacy 
in your presence. 

‘adame de Coulanges. Pardon me, Sir, you must have, 
no doubt, forgotten that I ought not to receive the French 
Resident in the Isle of Fuenen. 

Resident. The devil! You are to a certain degree 
tight; but with a large dark cloak, such as the Spaniards 


Resident. Apropos, and Talma, what has become of | wear in the evening and under favour of a fog— 


Madame de Coulanges. No. ‘This is my first and last 


im ? 
Madame de Coulaxges. I go but seldom to the theatre. | visit. My mother will bring you the notes I may have 
occasion to write to the Prince. 


[She puts on her veil, and is about to retire. 
Resident. Permit me, at least— 
Servant enters. The Aide-de-Camp, you know him ; the 
Bike sde Comes and General la Romana wish to speak to 

ou, Sir. 

a Resident. The devil fetch him! Lafleur; Let Ma- 
dame out by the little private stair-case—quick, quick— 
adieu, Syren! [Madame de Coulanges, exit. hat a 
pity ! never did I find myself so full of esprit.. And T was 
making way so fast. To the devil with this importunate 
fellow! not to have a moment to one’s self! [Don Juan 
enters.| Ah, Sir, I have the honour of presenting you my 
respects. How do youdo? Iam charmed. And thedear 
General ? always the same ?—I am enchanted! take the 
trouble of sitting down. ‘ 
Don Juan. Will you take the trouble of listening to me ? 
Resident. I am entirely at your orders—di of me. 
Don Juan. It is now six months since we have had 





any news from Spain; various reasons lead me and the 
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officers of our division to believe that you, Sir, have re- 
ceived orders from your government to intercept our letters, 
and— : 

Resident. Pardon me, Colonel, you are altogether mis- 
taken; and, in order to convince you completely of your 
error, I shall feel a sincere pleasure to show you the des- 

tches I haye just received from your country. Here is 
a proclamation of his Highness the Grand Duke of Berg ; 
and here is a bulletin announcing— 

Don Juan. And what have I to do with your-proclama- 
tions and your bulletins? _It is not about such things we 
are anxious. What we wish for is news of our families, 
and not of the Grand Duke of Berg. . 

Resident. Sir, there are so many accidents which may 

revent a letter from reaching its address. For instauce, 
it is probable that your friend may have forgotten to pay 
the postage of the letters in Spain, a circumstance of fre- 
quent occurrence, or else— 

Don Juan. A pretty excuse ! F 

Resident. Will you do me the honour of breakfasting 
with me ? 

Don Juan. Thank you much, Mr. Resident; I have 
waiting for me, at my lodgings, some smuggled chocolate, 
and you will excuse me if I prefer it to your imperial 





coffee. 

. Resident. Oh! young man, young man! Can you 

forget the injury you are doing to commerce! Has not 

this chocolate been brought you by our cruellest enemies ? 
Don Juan. How does that concern me, provided it be 


? 
oO eatdent. Sir, Sir, the chocolate of the tyrants of the 
sea ought always to appear detestable to.an officer who has 
the honour of serving under the ever victorious banners of 
his Imperial ney. 

Don Juan. And his Imperial Majesty means assuredly 
to recempense us for all the continental drugs he makes us 
swallow, thanks to his blockade. seis 

Resident. Undoubtedly, Sir. Is it not his Majesty’s 
desire that the sun of civilization should dart his rays 
beyond the Pyrennees, and shed that light upon your 
country which has been hitherto concealed from it. by the 
mists of anarchy ? ean 

Don Juan. Ha! ha! ha! What paternal solicitude; 
how very touching it is! But, Sir, I shall tell you very 
frankly, that we love the shade in Spain, and that we can 
do very well without his sun. 

Resident. What you say is further proof of the need 
you have’ of a legislation to remodel you. Permit me, 
Colonel, to develope the whole of theidea. You Spaniards 
are not on a level with the age, and even—who could be- 
lieve it? you shut your eyes to the light that is brought 
you. Now, Sir, I will lay a wager that you have never 
read Voltaire. 

Don Juan. 1 beg your pardon, Sir, I know a great part 
of his works by heart. 

Resident. That being the case, I shall speak no more of 
them to you. But, to be brief, you are still tainted (not 
you, Sir, who are an esprit fort, like.a Frenchman, but 
the mass of your compatriots) you are still tainted with 
superstition ; you are as yet so little advanced, that what 
you most respect are monks and friars. Is it not render. 

you a service to import into your country the philo- 
sophy of the nineteenth century, and to divest you of your 
ancient prejudices, the offspring of ignorance and error ? 

Don fm Sir, we shall aways receive philosophy with 
open arms, when it comes to usin cases of good books, 
but escorted as it is at present by eighty thousand soldiers, 
I confess to you that it has but few attractions for us. 

Resident. His Majesty desires to snatch you from the 
yoke of island-despots. H 

Don Juan. Apropos. It is said that in Portugal, upon 
the sea-coast near a certain town called Vimeira—* 

Resident. Oh! Sir. You are very inaccurately in- 
formed. , 

Don Juan. How?—I have advanced nothing as yet. 

Resident. But I anticipate what yor are going to say. 
Permit me to tell you the real state of affairs. The Eng- 
lish landed at Vimeira, it is true; so far you are well- 
informed. But we attacked them, turned them, cut them 
in pieces; in fine, made a most frightful carnage. It 
ogg even that a great number of their Generals have 
fallen, Their army, in a word, was most irretrievably 
disorganized ; after which our brave troops, in consequence 
of superior orders, embarked for Brest in France. This 
is, Sir, the exact truth. 
Don Juan. This is quite admirable—a thousand thanks. 
shall go and communicate to my friends the intelligence 
you have given me. 


* Alluding to the battle of Vimeira, 21st June, 1808. The 
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a less concise and clearer account. 


rfectly clear, and 
ir, I wish you a good appetite, which is quite necessary 
to enable you to drink the coftee of the Grande Net 
awit. 

Resident. Your servant, Sir, my respects to the Mar- 
quis.—Impertinent sneerer! But let him laugh as much 
as he pleases, I have taken him in nicely with my account 
of the battle of Vimeira. It is most extraordinary ! Since 
I have become a diplomatist I can detail falsehoods with 
an aplomb and intrepiflity that I should have thought it 
impossible to acquire. Here I am making out bulletins 
as well as a Major-General. Patience, patience! I am 
not nailed to this island. One day, perhaps, I shall awake 
with the portfolio of foreign affairs under my pillow. [ Eid. 
(To be continued.) 








Matural History. 


ANOTHER OURANG OUTANG. 





One of these singular animals, resembling the human 

species more than any other known, was shipped at Ba- 
-tavia, island of Java, on board the ship Octavia, which 
has arrived at this port. It was of the male species, and, 
though alone, he went upon all fours: when any one took 
him by the hand, or fore foot, could walk tolerably well 
upright. He was covered with dark hair, but the skin is 
said to be quite white beneath*it. During the passage he 
used frequently to sit at the table and eat his meals as re- 
gularly as one of our own species. He exhibited man 
traits of sensibility and feeling, as if ‘he knew and felt 
what it was impossible for him to express. For some time 
previous to the arrival of the ship he exhibited symptoms 
of declining health, and soon after the ship anchored, ex- 
pired not a little lamented. He often, as well as he could, 
complained of his head, where undoubtedly the disease 
was, which eventually caused his death. He would throw 
his arms, (as we must call them) around the neck of those 
with whom he was intimate, and press the hand with all 
the tenderness of human devotion. He exhibited many 
other traits of the human character. The following ex- 
tract of a letter from the shipper, dated at Batavia, Feb. 
7, 1825, contains some particulars :— 
*¢T have shipped on board the Octavia, Captain Blan- 
chard, an ourang outang, (or the real man of the wood,) 
to your consignment and Capt. B. This animal is, I sup- 
pose, one of the greatest curiosities ever sent to America. 
I have known one sold in London for £10,000 sterling. 
This animal is very tender of the cold, and great care 
should be taken that he be kept in some warm apartment. 
He is perfectly docile and harmless. I have had him six 
months at my house, and almost every day, during that 
time, he has visited my table for a glass of claret, fruit, 
&c. and possesses many pleasing tricks, which are very 
seldom to be found in those which come from the Island 
of Borneo, as they are generally vicious and wild. This 
animal is almost five years old, and, with care, will still grow 
much larger. He came originally from the Island of 
Borneo, and will eat almost any thing that is offered to 
him.” His weight, we understand to have been 75 or 80 
pounds, and his height about three feet. The shipper 
calculated to realize the sum of 20,600 dollars, provided 
he arrived safe and in good health. He is to be dissected. 
—Boston Statesman. 





The Hedgehog and Snake.—The following, related by 
Professor Brukland, is given in a Paper on the habits of 
animals, by Mr. Broderip, in the Zoological Journal, 
No. 5 :—** Having occasion to suspect that hedgehogs oc- 
casionally preyed upon snakes, the Professor procured a 
common snake, (coluber natrix) and also a hedgehog, 
which had lived in a domesticated state for some time in the 
Botanic Garden at Oxford, where it was not likely to have 
seen snakes, and put the animals together in a box. The 
hedgehog was rolled up at their first meeting, and the 
soake was in continual motion, creeping round the box as 
if in order to make its escape. Whether or not it recog- 
nised its enemy was not apparent—it did not dart from 
the hedgehog, but kept creeping gently round the box. 
The hedgehog remained rolled up, and did not appear to 
see the snake. The Professor then laid the hedgehog on 
the body of the snake, with that part of the ball where the 
head and tail meet downwards, and touching it. The 
rted, opened 


Resident. If you permit me, I will give you in writing | hard bite, and instantly rolicd itself up again. It soon 


Opened a second time, repeated the bite, then closed as if 


Don Juan. Oh! your statement is quite excellent and | for defence. Opened carefully a third time, and then in- 
i shall content myself with it. Adieu, | flicted a third bite, by which the back of the snake was 


broken. This done, the hedgehog stood by the snake's 
side, and passed the whole body of the snake successively 
through its jaws, cracking it and breaking the bones at 
intervals of half an inch or more, by which operation the 
snake was rendered entirely motionless. The hedgehog 
then placed itself at the tip of the snake’s tail, und Seoan 
to eat upwards, as one would eat a radish, without inter- 
mission, but slowly, till half the snake was devoured, 
when the hedgehog ceased from mere repletion. During 
the following night, the anterior half of the snake was 
completely eaten up. 





The Walrus.—The ability of the walrus to climb steep 
surfaces of ice, and smooth high rocks, which has often 
astonished polar navigators, has been found by Sir Eve- 
rard Home to be owing to the hind feet, or flippers, being 
furnished with a cuppa the apparatus, similar, but on 
a gigantic scale, to those in the feet of flies, which enable 
the latter to walk on ee glass, or even on a smooth 
ceiling, supported by the atmosphere pressing against the 
vacuum they are enabled to form under the cavities of 
their feet. Jt is the same also with the geco, a rat-like 
animal, which in India runs up and down the faces of the 
smoothest walls, in chase of flies and insects. ‘The bones 
of the walrus my ow in a surprising manner, represent a 
gigantic human hand, capable of spanning twenty-eight 
Inches or more. Although these animals sometimes weigh 
a ton and a half, there seems little reason to doubt their 
capability of supporting this great weight by pedalion 
suction against a mass of ice.—Phil. Trans. 


Biography. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF CAPTAIN FRANKLIN. 


“In battle fearless, and in danger brave, 
Bearing his country's red-c7oss flag aloft, 
Triumphant over foes and elements, 

No peril stopp’d him !"——OLp PLay. 
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Captain John Franklin was born at Spilsby, in Lincoln. 
shire, in the year 1786, and entered the Navy, as mid- 
shipman, at the early age of fourteen, under command of 
the present Vice Admiral Lawford, in the Polyphemus. 
After serving in that vessel at the battle of Copenhagen, 
in = onpeays Mr.Franklin subsequently sailed with apt. 
Flinders on his voyage of peer in the Investigator; 
and upon that ship being declared unserviceable, joined 
the Porpoise, under the command of the present Captath 
R. M. Fowler, and was wrecked on a coral reef on the 
east coast of New Holland, where the crew remained up. 
wards of eight weeks, until they were relieved by a vessel 
sent to their assistance from Port Jackson. Mr. Franklin 
then accompanied Capt. Fowler toCanton, and re-embarked 
with him in the Honourable East India Company’s ship 
Earl Camden, commanded by Sir Nathaniel Dance; on 
which homeward bound passage the Company’s fleet beat 
off the French squadron under the orders of Admiral 
Linois. Upon his return to England, Mr. F. joined the 
Bellerophon, Capt. Loring, and was on board that vessel 
in the ever-memorable victory of Trafalgar, then under 
the command of Captain John Cook, who fell in the 
action.—In October, 1807, Mr. Franklin was appointed 
to the Bedford, in which ship he remained nearly eight 
years, employed onthe Brazil, North Sea, and West Indian 
stations; during which period he distinguished himself in 
the capture of the American gun-boats previous to the 
attack at New Orleans; and was also attached to the parties 
of seamen serving on shore during the whole of the 
operations at that place, under the orders of Rear Admiral 
Sir Pulteney Malcolm. Mr. Franklin was next appointed 
First Lieutenant of the Forth, Captain Sir William ~~ 
but on the reduction of the war establishment remained 
on shore until January 1818, when he was given the com- 
mand of the Trent, on the voyage of d ery to the 
North Pole, under the orders of Capt. Buchan. That 
squadron having returned in the succeeding autumn, in 
April following Lieut. F. was appointed to the command of 
an overland expedition in North America, with which he 
left England in May 1819; and returned in October 1822; 
he was promoted to the rank of Commander in January, 
1821, and made Port Captain in 182. He is now ona 
second overland expedition to the Nort Pole; and great 
hopes are entertained that, he and the brave Parry will 








French, under Junot, capitulated at Cintra, and embarked for | snake proceeded to crawl,—the hedgehog sta 
ace. 


slightly, and seeing what was under it, gave the snake a 


return successful and triumphant. 
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THE TRUTH OF WOMAN. 


-_— 
** Woman's faith, and woman's trust— 
Write the characters in dust,” &c. 
Tales of the Crusaders. 


And this from Scotia's gifted land, 

And this the lay of minstre) hand, 

So worshipp’d in its ev'ry tone, 

Thy minstrelsxy, oh! Great Unknown! 

Oram I wake, or do I dream, 

And this an idle fopling’s theme? 

The vapourings of that brainless thing 

That fits about on rainbow wing, 

And now the scorn, and now the jest 

Of all, save his own self confest? 

What! trace upon the running stream, 

Or on the moon's reflected beam, 

Or weigh against the spider’s thread 

The tender promise of a maid, 

And deem, though light as air it be, 

’Twould yet outweigh her verity? 

Say this of man, and I'll betieve, 

Born to betray, neglect, deceive;. 

And plent a dagger in the breast 

That loves him fondest, truest, best: 

But this of faithful woman—never! 

For woman loves to love for ever ; 

And how unkind soe’er may be 

The ruler of her destiny; 

If her’s benesth a wintry sky 

Abandoned e’en of hope, to sigh; 

If her's the agony to feel, 

No words might ever yet reveal, 

Thy pangs neglect !|—and weep away 

The remnant of her darkened day |— 

Or, if her happier stars decree 

Love's own transporting witchery; 

If her’s the lot, so rare, be given, 

To revel mid terrestrial heaven ; 

Alike if weal or woe may be 

The master-key of destiny, 

Her heart’s affections changing never, 

Fond woman loves, and loves for ever. 

July 14th, 1826. > G. 
* Vide last week's Kaleidoscope. 
ELEGY, 
T° THE MEMORY OF 4 MUCH-BELOVED AND MUCH-LAMBNTED 

FATMER. 





{ Written by a very young Lady, about thirty-five ycare ago, and 
never intended for publication.) 


Though free from life's intruding busy cares, 
Forgot by frienda, who cease thy loss to mourn, 
Still must remembrance claim a daughter's tears, 
‘To mourn a father never to return. 
If daring to repine at Heav'n’s decree, 
A murmuring sigh escapes my aching heart, 
Religion checks the tear that flows for thee, 
For we shall meet again no more to part. 
Bee Science weep, her favourite sen is fied, 
The Muses, too, a frieud and patron mourn; 
Fails Virtue sighs, reclines her pensive head, 
And drops a tear to grace thy modest urn. 
Still Sclence mourn, for thou hast cause to weep; 
Behold how lifeless and how low he lies! 
Mere Sense and Genius cold and silent sleep; 
Ah! what avails it to be great and Wise! 


| tion; although not irradiated with the classic light of a By- 


Written whilst on a journey, and stopping to take refreshments, 


_ Full pleased I’ve sung of plains, of fields, of bowers, 
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Shall Death, in one sad hour, with ruthless hand, 

Cut short the thread of such a valued life; 
And could net Pity stop the dire command, 

His helpless children, and his weeping wife? 
Now left to pass through life's uncertain road, 

What gentle guide shall point the safest way 
Te lead to Virtue’s peaceful, calm abode, 

And teach us from her precepts ne’er to stray? 
Ah, me! no guide appears; still left to mourn, 

To struggie through this life, beset with cares, 
A friend and father never must return 

To smooth the path, and fondly sooth our fears. 
Persuasive Eloquence dwelt on his tongue, 

Truth and Philosophy inform’d his mind; 
The Muses listen’d and approv’d his song, 

Where manly sense by softness was refin'’d. 
And shall I cease to weep or drop a tear 

Whilst memory lives within this beating breast? 
O! can I e’er forget a parent dear, 

Or bid my heart's emotions be supprest ? 
Liverpool. A. S 





TO THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—While I was lately we over some manuscripts 
of a friend, among them I met with the following versifica- 


ron or a Scott, yet the touch of nature is so striking that I 
— its value too great to lie in obscurity. If thought 
worthy a place in your Kaleidoscope, its insertion will 
oblige, yours, &c. LITTLE b. 


LINES 


on seeing the school, play-grounds, and surreunding scenery, 
where I received my earlier education.—Scene near Cheshunt, 
Hertfordshire. 

etl 4 
Come, pleas’d remembrance, come, my pen employ, 
Review these scenes that charmed thee when a boy, 
When o’er those meads in playful steps I stray’d, 
Or wearied sat beneath yon hawthorn shade. 
Oft, when the buz of morning school was o'er, 
I've lonely walk’d upon yon heathy moor; 
There, with delight, have seen fair Nature rise, 
In mingling colours meet the distant skies,— 
Those blue-top’d hills, which, dusky, rear on high, 
Those lengthen’d plains whose margins touch the sky: 
With sportive joy my youthful bosom glow’d, 
And thought o’er thought in jocund pleasure flow’d. 
Oh, happy day! how calm those rural hours ! 


In artless song would tell the past’ral tale 

Of shepherd's hamlet, or the peopled vale. 

Oft on some hillock, or on new-mown hay, 

In eareless ease or thoughtful mood I'd lay, 
List to the bleating of the neighb’ring flock, 

Or count the soundings of the village clock. 
Beneath the shadows of yon fav'rite oak, 

How oft I’ve sat, at noontide, with my book ! 
There, vacant, list’ning to the humming bee, 
My half-closed book laid resting on my knee. 
Oft, by the side of shallow rippling brook, 

T’ve caught the nibbling fry with string and hook; 
Or, by the hedge just moist by summer show’r, 
T've chased the gilded fly from flower to flower. 
Ah! on that stump oft have I studivus sat, 
Have read of Troy, of Reme, of Grecian state; 
Have felt my youthful bosom glow with rage, 
As host with host in awful pomp engage; 

Or the soft tear run trickling from my eye, 

As fancy show’d where slaughter’d victims lie. 
Sometimes at eventide, when school was done, 
And active play and careless mirth begun, 

I’ve stolen from noise, and sought the silent way, 
To hear the cooing stock-dove’s plaintive lay, 
Or from the rising hill’s commanding height 
I’ve watch'd the setting sun's departing light; 
Or, as the shadows darker fell around, 


an 
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Or ‘long the thick wood-side, where thistles grow, 

Would watch the twinkling glow-worm moving slow; 
” Or, on the rustic seat, with ravished ear, 

T’ve heard the evening lute from mansion near. 

Thus, till the bell the supper hour proclaims, 

And drew the playful tribes from all their gam 

But now those days have long, long pase’d away, 

A farewell tribute 's all I now can pay :—= 

Farewell ye fields, ye overhanging bow’rs, 

Ye nature’s groves, ye blooming knots of flow’rs, 

Ye drained heath, where youths, with spirits gay, 

Would gambol oft, or race the measured way, 

Ye lofty hills that stop the distant view, 

Ye scenes of youth—ah! new once more adieu. 


FRIENDSHIP. 
—>_- 
TO THE EDITOR. 





ee 


were two men so totally alike in form and features as not 
to be easily distinguishable when placed together for com- 
parison. The diversity of character is still more remark- 
able than that of figure, and it would be more difficult to 
discover a close resemblance between the minds than the 
persons of men. 

It appears to me, that this will, in some measure, ace 
count for the very rare existence of reul friendship, as it is 
impossible that different tempers and dispositions can har. 
monize so perfectly as to feel towards each other that mu- 
tual esteem and affection which are absolutely necessary 
to constitute it. : 

But the absence of the substance has rather increased 
than destroyed the shadow; the feelings of common cha- 
tity, or the performance of an act of benevolence, are con- 
strued into the effects of this comet of beautiful but un- 
common appearance; and that name which, in its proper 
sense, can be seldom used, is applied to every casual ac- 
quaintance. My Lady Allgossip styles her ‘* At Home” 
a party of friends, when, perhaps, not one of her company 
cares one straw about her; she will politely grieve that 
Miss this, with a head-ache, or Mrs. that, with a cold, 
‘‘ dear creature,” should have endangered her valuable 
health, by leaving home on so cold u night. **O! my 
kind friend,” replies the affectionate lady, ‘* nothing but 
your party could have induced me to venture out this bitter 
evening.”—** I’m sure you're very, very kind,” gently 
whispers Lady A. Who that heard this conversation 
would believe that these ladies were only introduced a few 
evenings before at a card table, and that the gaiety and 
splendour of her ladyship were actually the only objects 
of regard. 

My Lord Dicebox esteems among the number of his 
friends, those very men who gain a livelihood by defraud- 
ing him at a gambling-table ; who will grieve at his death 
—but only because they have lost a rich victim of their 
villany. But the tearful eye of affection will not follow 
his coffin to the grave; no friendly voice will drag his few 
good qualities from under the load of vice which obscures 

em. . 

It is remarkable that even some of the more ordinary 
feelings of humanity do not dwell in the breasts of many 
in whom we might fairly expect to meet the higher orna- 
ments of affection and friendship. This not unfrequently 
occurs in the marriage state, and arises probably from 
matches being made from the consideration of external, 
in preference to mental qualifications, of fortune and 
beauty, rather than virtue and sweetness of temper. 

This was exemplified a few days ago in an inn where 
I was residing. As I left my room, on the middle floor, 
my attention was attracted by the very merry giggle of a 
little middle-aged woman, who had just tripped up to the 
landing place with all the agility of a greyhound, and I 
found that the unhappy object of derision was her poor, 
gouty, fat husband, groaning with the pain, and puffing 
and blowing with the labour of ascending the steep stairs. 
This little scene spoke volumes, and led me into a train of 
reflections which produced the above observations of 





Would trace the beetle by his chirping sound; 


AN ADVENTURER. 


S1r,—It has often been truly observed, that there never - 
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TIM BOBBIN’S DESCRIPTION OF THE LIVERPOOL 
FLOATING BATH. 
—_—— 

The .following humorous letter was written soon after 
the establishment of the Floating Bath, by a professional 
friend, now abroad, who is what may be called ‘‘ a dab 
hand” at the Lancashire dialect. 


LBTTER FROM.A BATHER AT LIVERPOOL TO HIS FRIEND AT 
ROCRDAW (i. @ ROCHDALE.) 

Eh! Tummus, theaw’s miss’d it wearily ot t’did naw come 
wi’us. Theaw may say what t'loikes abeawt th’ Meyles, and 
Laythom, and Blackpool, but owd Lerple for moy money, I 
gay yet. Theaw said theaw’d seen aw as wur to beseen; but 
by’r lady there’s mooar thin as mitch again t’ be seen neaw 
as there wur when thee and me coom here th’ last toime- 
Whaw, mon, they’n getten boats neaw ot goan by a steom! 
engine!—theaw may stare! but it’s true as th’ Alminick; and 
us three coom i’ one un um aboon twenty moile. Sgadlins! 
1 cud hardly perswade Sam Dootson t’ venture abooard on 
hur: he wur feeort ot gooing by steom wud be summat like 
floying or being blown up; but it’s nowt o’ th’ soart, mon; 
they dreiven throof th’ wetur just th’ same as t’ other boats 
used t’ do; but istid o’ sails they’n two wetur wheels ot gooan 
splash, splash, splash—serat, scrat, scrat, abeawt ten or eleven 
moile an heawr; and it is by far th’ yeasiest and cheppest 
way ot a country lad can get hither: indeed, I think it’s welly 
chepper thin walking; for besvide saving shoe-leather, one 
can do wi’ so much less ale—and then one’s th’ benefit o’ th’ 
sawt wetur aw th’ way fro’ Runcorn. ‘Theawd used t’ make 
ackeawnt ot theaw cud taste th’ sawt if t’ lick’d thy lips as far 
off as Saint Ellen; but theaw may have it this way aboon 
twice as far. Here’s yoar Jim says theaw dusn’t loike ony 
body knowing mooar tin thee, and theaw’ll be saying theaw’s 
yeeord o’ theese steom boats before. But there’sone thing I'm 
shure theaw’s ne'er yeeord on:—lIstid o’ those foine bathing 
kallivans theaw used t’ tell on, they’n made a greyt thing ot 
they cawn a‘ Floating Bath;” and, solidlee, I think it’s th’ 


noicest place I wur ever at {my loife. When I first went | 


abooard on it, I thought it wuraship beawt botham, and 
re rather shoy o’ jumping in, as sum chaps did, for feeor o’ 
gooing cleeor throof into th’river; but, heaw’ever, I fun there 
wur a botham, and a vast foine botham too; and, aw toge- 
ther, it’s th’ neeotest, th’ safest, the cleeonest bathing ot ever 
1 had sin’I’re born. @ne may have a dip at ony time o’th’ 
tide; oather at hee wetur or at low wetur: and there wur a 
felly abooard towd meas th’ wetur wur as good and as strung, 
and had as mitcli fysic in it at low wetur as it had at hee 
wetur. Sam says this cannot be true, and ot th’ felly wur 
nowt but trotting us; but, heawever, we'll bring a bottle o’ 
booath soarts whooam wi’ us, and eawr folk may try for their- 
sels.—Besvide bathing, one may stay abooard awhoile and 
look abeawt one; and one sees moor o’ th’ river and th’ 
shipping fro’ this place i’ one heawr than fro’ ony other place 
in a whole wick. Then, there’s aw soart o’ meyt and drink 
abooard, and @ think i’ my guts t’ best, and t’ cheppest ot I 
fun ?’ aw th’ teawn; and we seet amung a peawreel o’ gentle- 
men, ding th’ newspapers and smooking. We geet bytch 
on usa polpe, but these quality wur smooking summut elze 
ot look’d like pig-tail tobacco: it had some scart of an eawt- 
landish name, as I cud na quoite gawm; but whotever it wur, 
oather it or their drink did um good, for they’r very merry 
They sung, and they leawgh’d; and when I sung th’ “ Owdham 
Recruit” for um, I'll be shot if they did not leawgh harder 
thin ever. Indeed, if t’le believe me, Tum, I’se never i’ better 
company sin’ I’se kersunt; but I'll tell thee mooar abeawt it 
when I cum whooam; and I'll oather perswede thee t’ go wi’ 
me t’ next bathing toime, or I'll gi’ thee leeof t’caw mea 
ninny hommer as lung as my name’s TIM BOBBIN. 





with; this, we should think, cannot fail of being a desi- 
deratum, both to holders of estates and persons travelling 
in foreign countries. : 

The work, also, explains the general methods now in 
use, of smelting and refining the different metals from 
their ores, the various places in which they are found, the 
description of apparatus used both in the large and small 
way, the use to which some of the rarer metals are applied 
in the arts, &c. 

The whole is comprised in rather less than 400 neatly- 
printed pages, embellished with plates of apparatus, thereby 
rendering it of a convenient size for the pocket, whilst the 
price is reduced to such a degree, as to render it accessible 
to every individual. 


The Beauties of Chess. 
+ Ludimus effigiem belli” .....00000.VIDAs 











SOLUTION TO GAME LIII. 
White. Black. 

1 Queen ....E—6+4- 1 Custle ......F—7 

2 Queen ....C—8- 2 Castle ......F—8 

3 Queen C7 ur B7 3 Castle ......F—7 
#4 Queen .,,.B—8-+- 4 Castle ......F—8 

5 Queen ....E—5 T5 Queen...... D7 

6 Queen ..,.H—8-+4- G6 King ......F=7 

7 Queen ....G—7-+4- Marte. 

© The white finds it necessary to give check in the fourth 
moveat B38, in order that he may force the black castle tocover 
the cheek at F 8; because, if the black castle remained in the 
square F 7, when the white queen threatens checkmate at E 6, 
the pawn C 5 might take the white bishop. 
+ If the black pawn took the white bishop, or if the black 
king moved to F 7, the white queen would checkmate at G 7. 
If the black castle moved to F 7, the white queen would check- 
mate at.H 8. 

mati 
[No. Liv.] 

The white to move, and to checkmate in seven moves. 


Black. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 
NO. VIII. 
PRACTICAL peng ee ars ap ae So or, age 
asy Methods, illustra periments, 
readily ascertaining the Nature and Value of the differ. 
ent Ores, and other ral Substances, as compre- 
hended in their Assay, Analysis, Reductions, &c. to- 
gether with a of the Apparatus and Tests 
used by the Sciéntific Mineralogist, and the Processes 
adopted by the Miner ; the whole intended as a Com- 
panion to the ** Portable ne oe ay Cabinet.” 12mo. 

By FREDERICK JOYCE, Operative Chymist. 

At a time when mineralogy so deservedly engages the 
public attention, a work of this kind must be regarded as 
an interesting and useful production ; the author, a prac- 
tical chymist, and near relative of the writer of the Scien- 
tific Dialogues, appears to have laid down such plain and 
easy that a unacquainted with the ge- 
neral elements of chymistry can, by their means, with 











Lusus Natura.—A slice, taken from the middle of a 
potato, was yesterday brought te the office of the journal, 
on which is a well defined profile of a female head, with 
the hair made up behind, and inclosed in a cap. The 
outline of the face and neck is made by a purple stain, in 
the substance of the potato. The back parts of the head 
and neck are shaded by purple, blended with light brown. 
—R. 1. Manufacturers and Mechanics’ Jour 


Antiquitics—There has been discovered, in a garden 
belonging to R. Williams, Esq. M. P. in Dorchester, a 
most perfect a of tesseJated Roman pavement, and 
is evidently the commencement of a passage about four 
feet wide. It is surrounded by a border of larger and 
coarser red stones, about an in uare, while the inner 
part is composed of blue, white, and red circles intersect- 
ing each other. ~~ 


Life.—At twenty we kill pleasure—at thirty we taste it— 











comparative facility, determine the nature of all the differ- 
et orgs and minera] substances he may happen to meet 





Sultry Weather.—During the prevalence of sultry 
weather, and indeed at all other times, remember to let 
your horses and dogs have ready access to water, and do 
net hang yeur birds in their cages in the sun, but keep 
them in the shade. 


Barthe.—This celebrated French dramatist was remark- 
able for his selfishness; calling one day upon a friend, 
whose —— he was most desirous of obtaining upon a 
comedy he had just finished, he found him in his last mo- 
ments, notwithstandisg which he proposed to the dying 
man that he should hear the comedy read. Remonstrance 
followed against the proposition—** Consider,”’ said the 
sick man, **I have not more than an hour to live !”— 
** Oh,” replied Barthe, ** the reading of my piece will not 
occupy more than half that time !"" 


Indian Method 0, Curing the Cholicin Horses.—A vein 
is first opened in the horse’s mouth, and he is made to 
swallow a considerable quantity of his own blood ; about a 
quart of a mixture of soot and whiskey is then forced down 
his throat, and he is walked about for two or three hours. 














GYMNASTIC EXHIBITION IN LIVERPOOL. 

Many of our readers will recollect Mons. Beaujeux, who 
gratified the public with a novel and interesting display 
of gymnastic exploits in Paris’s R » in Hh d 
street, last winter. That exhibition gave so much satis- 
faction, that Mons. B. was not only solicited to prolong 
his stay in Liverpool, but to establish an academy for 
teaching gymnastics, similar to those on the Continent, 
and that in London. Mons. Beaujeux had, however, a 
previous invitation to establish himself in Dublin, where 
we are glad to hear his reception has been most flattering. 
We copy the following account of one of his recent public 
exhibitions from a Dublin paper : 
Grand Exhibition of Gymnustic Evolutions.—‘ ¥ ester- 
day, Mons. Beaujeux, the celebrated Professor of Gym. 
nastics, reviewed four hundred of the boys of the Hiber- 
nian School, in the Phenix Park, and made them go 
through a variety of experimental tests, to prove their 
progress in gymnastic exercises, in which he has been some 
time past instructing them. This interesting examination 
commenced at three o’clock precisely, and terminated at 
five. Nearly all the governors of the institution were 
present, a great number of general officers, and military 
characters of distinction, and about fifteen hundred spec- 
ators, oe many noblemen and persons of the first 
rank. The performances of the boys gave great satisfac- 
tion, and drew forth the warmest expressions of admira- 
tion. The skill and ability in the arrangement, and the 
superior talents of the Professor in the mode of instruction, 
were highly praised. It was generally acknowledged that 
he here realized all that has been said and written on the 
utility of the gymnastic art ; and that our bodily powers 
can, under 8 pi course of instruction, put forth all 
their energies and capabilities, far beyond what the most 
— expectations could anticipate.” 

e are gratified to learn, by the advertisement in a 
preceding column, that Mons. Beaujeux, availing him- 
self of the vacation season, has arrived in Liverpool, where 
he purposes to give a public lecture and exhibition on 
a and also to give lessons, if a sufficient number 
of pupils can be found.—The following complimentary 
notice of Mons. Beaujeux is also from a Dublin paper: 
Gymnastic Exercises.—Extract from the minutes of the 
committee of fifteen of the Hibernian Society, for the care 
of soldiers’ children, held at the Castle of Dublin on the 
5th of July, 1825: 

“* Resolved,—-That the governors approve of the progress of 
the children of the school in the gymnastic exercises, under 
the tuition of Monsieur Beaujeux, which, they are of opinion, 
has tended to improve them in bodily health and character; 
and that the governors are fully satisfied with the zeal and 
attention displayed by Monsieur Beavjeux, during the time 
he has been employed in the Institution, 

* Royal Hib. Mil. School, Dublin, 7th July, 1826. 

“ JAMES SPOTTISWOODE, 
“* Major Commandant, R. H, M. S.” 


Sen we 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 




















at forty we are sparing of it—at fifty we secure it—and at 
sixty we regret it. 

















(From the Liverpool Courier.) 
“Thermo-| Thermo- | Extreme | State of 
Barometer. meter 6| meter | during the Remarks. 
moruing.| noon. Night. | Wind. 
rf 30 12| 59 0} 62 20) 56 O| N.W. |Fair. 
7129 95) 56 20| 61 O| 55 20| N.E. r. 
8)29 91) 58 O $3 20 8 20 |W.N.W.|Fair. 
9129 85) 59 O 0 0} N.E. |Fair. 
10 | 29 61 0} 72 20| 59 20) N.W. |Fair. 
11 | 29 81 | 64 20} 70 20} 61 O|} N.W. |Fair. 
13 129 62 20 Ot 60 20; N.W. |Fair, 
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A FAVOURITE AIR, 
WITH 4 VARIATION. 
° —_ 
BY SIGNOR L. VAN BEETHOVEN. 
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The Variation will be given in our next. 








JsHiscellanics. 
INCORRIGIBLE FANATICS. 
— 
As one of the signs of the times, we give a place here 
to the following unintelligible rhapsody of the crazy fol- 
lowers of that crazy old woman Johanna Southcotte : 
TO THE PUBLIC. wh 

As a part of our duty, we lay the following divine reve- 
lation before the public, in doin, which, we shall, no 
doubt, incur the censure and ridicule of mankind in gene- 
ral; but believing as we do (as well as those joined with us) 
the importance ¢ the work in which we are eng ed, the 
result we are willing to bear. Indeed it has been the lot of 
God's people in all ages to be mocked and despised, which 
can only arise from their ways and opinions being different 
to those of the world in general, and of course obnoxious to 
it ; and however painful and contrary to human pride, we 
have great reason to return thanks to God that we are ac- 
counted worthy to be called the filth and offscouring of all 
things, knowing that in due time we shall reap, if we faint 
not. We believe that God is going to establish his kingdom 
of righteousness and peace according to his word, nd is 
preparing a people to be partakers of it; to this end, they 
must bea willing and a tried people, to whom God will give 
various commands and injunctions to prove their faithful- 

s and obedience. i 
We trust, by the help of God, we shall be found in- 
wardly, and in reality, what we are outwardly ; for we will 
add nothing to our knowledge that has a mixture Jn it, 
neither will we have upon our persons, or in our houses, 
the likeness of any thing that God has created or caused 
to grow; in like manner would we be found free from 
every talse worship, or from being guided or taught by the 
learning and precepts of men; neither will we adulterate 








or corrupt the word of God by any mixture of human in- 
vention, but take it at all times for the guide of our faith 
and practice. 

It is not our business to interfere with or condemn any 
eect or party, but believing, as we do, that ours is the 
everlasting gospel of the kingdom, we know that God will 
gather his from amongst all, for they will know his 
voice, and however contemptible it may at present appear, 
itis the way that God has opened into his kingdom on 
earth, and no man can shut, and shut all other ways, and 
no man can open. metry | no object in view but the 
glory of God and the good of mankind, we trust the fol- 
lowing will be seriously considered by all inquiring per. 
sons. Weare, in behalf of the people calling themselves 
‘¢ True Israelites,” 

SAMUEL SwIRE, 
JOHN STANLEY, 
HEnryY LEEs, 

Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Son of man, prophesy and say, Thus saith the Lord, O 
ye house of the Gentiles, awake and tremble before your 
God, and return unto him who created you, that you may 
have the new name given you, that your name may be 
changed like Jacob’s name; for God will deliver Israel, 
without staff, sword, or any warlike instrument, for the 
battle is the Lord’s. Then, O ye house of the Gentiles, 
“omy yourselves her, and that God that answers, let 

im be God ; for if God be only yours, and you have the 
light, show it unto your brethren. Is this dispute between 
Esau and Jacob? Thou Esau broke thy brother’s yoke 
from off thy neck, when thou cy ig him who was to be 


JoHN GARLAND, 
Epwarp LEEs. 


king, and thou got a light, and thy light has been glorious ; 
and why hast thou hid thy light under a bushel, and not 
showed it to thy brother? Thou criest, thou hast showed 
thy light, and thy pomp, and thy glory; thou hast sent 
missionaries into all nations; thou hast prepared shipping 
to carry the gospel into all nations; thou hast told them to 


repent, and prepare for the grave, and to meet judgment. 


Does not Israel say unto Esau, hast thou not life before thee, 
but thou showest us death? and thy works are all dead. 
I tell thee, Esau, though thou hast made ent with 
death, it shall not stand, for a remnant shall come out of 
thee, though thou refusest my name Israel-~and I will take 
them for servants for one thousand years. Are not these the 
aliens my scriptures speak of ? Read and understand, O 
ye house of the Gentiles. Ask of your God, that you may 
understand the ways of Israel, for ye have sold your birth- 
right for nothing, and I gave my life, that I might purchase 
yours. Then seek ye Abraham’s faith, that all righteousness 
may be given you. Is there not a God, that is visiting this 
land, England? Will he not gather his elect ftom the four 
corners of the earth into this land, England, and redeemit 
the first? Now son of man, stand upon thy feet, and pro- 
phesy against the house of the Gentiles and say, Hearken 
unto David thy brother. Did he not cry—O Absalom; O 
Absalom; would to God, I had died forthee my son! Then 
did not I the lamb of God, come and die upon MountCalvary 
to return back thy birth-right? And I was to be the king at 
that time, and thou killed me, and thou hast been king, near 
these two thousand years, and yet thou hast refused thy 
birthright, for want of —- my scriptures. Do th 

not say, ‘* Seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall 


be opened unto you.” Thou son of man, prophesy again, 


and say, Thus saith the Lord, if ye will not seek out for 
Israel, and — him, the Lord your God shall burn 
and destroy ’s house from the face of the earth, and it 
shall never be remem any more. Have not I offered 
ou the tree of life, before I offered you the place of an alien ? 
Prophes thou again, son of man, and say, Thus saith the 
»V oe eT Ent bara cuamedin 7 poenie to go totre ? 

The priests, the shepherds of the flock, ~~ ve caused the 
kings of the nations to go astray; for they have served Baal, 
and not the living God. Then, O house of Baal, forsake thy 





ways, and hand the truth unto thy people. Does not the 
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living body is a mortal body; and, at your Lord’s coming, 
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law of Moses say, yeshall not wear a mixed garment, as of ; 


inen and woollen together? Then why will ye adulterate, 
o ye shepherds of the flock, the Lord's word? Do not the 
scriptures say, that, when the soul has left the body, the 
body is corrupt ? Do not the scriptures say, that, when 
your Lord shall come, the corruptible body shall put on 
incorruption ? And do not your scriptures say, that your 


your mortal shall put on immortality? Why will ye mix 
the living with the dead? Do ye want to do with me as 
ye did before? For ye took my blood from me, and put 
me among the dead; but I ever live, and am making in- 
tercession for the lost sheep of the house of Israel. I have 
turned my hand a second time to recover the remnant of 
my people. TI have-set watchmen upon the walls of Jeru- 
salem, which shall never hold their peace, day nor night, 
till Jerusalem be established. 
Now, all ye nations of the land, assemble yourselves to- 
gether, and all your shepherds, and advise yourselves what 
word I may return to him that sent me. 
(Signed) JOHN WROE. 

Rost. BLACKWELL, ) wy; 
Wm. CooKe. j Witnesses. 
ARATE 


Remarkable Case.—There is a person of middle age in 
the vicinity of Boston who has nothing but the muscles and 
common integuments to cover or defend the heart on the 
left side of the thorax. The heart’s pulsation can be seen 
distinctly, even pressing itself beyond the anterior side of 
the sternum. This is a great — to the anatomist, 
and strikes those who are acquainted with the beautiful 
mechanism of this never-tiring organ, with astonishment 
—as it seems, on viewing this phenomenon, as though 
every succeeding diastole would burst the heart, and sever 
the thread of life in an instant. The facts in relation to 
the case are simply these :— When the individual of whom 
we are speaking was a child, by some strangé accident all 
the ribs about this part were badly fractured, but instead 
of uniting again, by a deposition of ossific matter, the 
absorbents took ‘away the injured bone, and none was after- 
wards formed, thus leaving the heart entirely unprotected. 
Even the puncture of a pin at this tender point would be 
his death, and yet he is apparently so careless of his ex- 
istence, that he never has provided himself with any pec- 
toral defence beside his common clothing.—American 
Medical Intelligencer. : 


Alteration of Style..-.W hen the former Duke of Marl- 
borough and his brother, Lord Edward Spencer, were, in 
the year 1753, canvassing the county of Oxford, they were 
closely. plying an old-fashioned farmer, of considerable 
influence.—‘* May it please your Grace and honour,”’ said 
the old freeholder, ‘‘to answer me one question ?”’—** Any 
thing,” quoth his. Grace. ‘‘ Then please to tell me, what 
your parliament-men, Lords and Commons, have done 
with those eleven days you took from the Fr ype 
His Grace was confounded—the farmer chuckled, and— 
the county election was lost !—‘* What dire effects from 
trivial causes spring !”” 











Turkies.—It was Meleager, King of Macedonia, who 
brought the first turkies into Greece, in the year of the 
world 3559. The Greeks named these birds after, their 
Prince, Meleagrides. Sophocles, in one of his tragedies, 
introduces a chorus of turkies, bewailing the death of 
Meleager. ‘ 





Close Shaving.—In the year 1421, loud complaints 
having been made by the inferior clergy as to the inequa- 
lity of their stipends, it was graciously ordained, by the 


should shave each priest who had his orders from the 
bishop, without payment. 





Correspondence. 
ON EARLY FRIENDSHIPS. 





** Be not to all the world unjust, 
Though some be faithless to their trust.” 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—Your serly insertion of some of my former lucu- | is redeemed ‘only at the altar. A mere compact of conve- 

n boldened me to offer you a few remarks on | Nience or interest may be dissolved when the motive for 
¢ existence and dissolution of early friendships. Should | the coalition ceases to éxist, but where friendship, in its real 
be led to avow opinions opposite to those of any other | acceptation, has been professed, mutual reliance is im- 


tions has em 


orrespondent, I beg to observe, that.it is with no view of 


superior convocation, that each bishop’s family barber | select group, formed of the mutual friends of both parties, 


spirit, and keep the heart meliow and green, retaining the 


Se ae the wisdom and experience of age ? I am likewise disposed 
to contend, that these defaulters in the court of friendship, 


late a sacred engagement, not less binding because not 


more congenial soil for the plant to flourish in. I am far 


the existence of a feeling worthy of being called friendship 
at an early period of life, and a connexion then formed hus 
a charm derived from its association with the recollections 
of infancy and the freshness of our feelings in the spring 
of life which cannot extend to that of later date. We are 
far less subject to make an imprudent choice in friendship 
than in love: the judgment is not so much blinded by the 
radiance of the imagin®tion, and the mind is less under 
the influence of passion ; there is, therefore, a much greater 
probability, that we may be fortunate in our early friend 
than in our first love; and the being who shared with us 
the pleasures of youth, who participated in the first flush 
of newly awakened feelings, and oiten formed one of the 
happy group round the dear fireside of our earliest héme, 
holds a key to the inmost recesses of our heart, and a 
thousand softening recollections of that happy period of 
life, which is the last to fade from our sapanebinten, are 
recalled alone by the presence of the friend of our youth. 
In reviewing the reminiscences which a chequered life 
presents, the recollection of its early friendships comes like 
a gleam of light across a dreary waste, and imparts to the 
sombre picture a radiance like the glow of sunrise on the 
landscape; how much, soever, I may have to regret that 
its beams no longer diffuse light and life upon my meri- 
dian hour, nor will cheer the evening of my days, yet to 
its morning existence my heart will bear its fondest testi- 
mony, and gratefully avow that its happiest hours have 
arisen from the participation of early friendship, even 
while it laments the delusion of the hope:once so fondly 
cherished, that ‘* the beam that nurs’d its bud would bless 
its bloom,” and gild its close. Not to attempt, therefore, 
forming this bond of life, till the judgment is matured, 
the reasoning powers fully expanded, and youth’s trusting 
low exchanged for the cold calculations of worldly pru- 
ence, would be almost like banishing the sun from the 
morn of existence, or depriving the year of its spring. The 
friend selected in our maturer years may be more res- 
pected, but will generally be less endeared than the com- 
panion of our youth; I have also considerable doubt whe- 
ther the genuine feelings of friendship are, ever expe- 
rienced after the period when a matrimonial connexion is 
formed, particularly if that connexion be a happy one. I 
fear love must be termed a selfish feeling, for the mind, 
instead of expanding as the claims upon its affections in- 
crease, seems to contract, shuts itself up in the little circle 
of its own domestic ties, and becemes wholly absorbed in 
its own pursuits, excluding the scarcely less sacred claims 
of friendsbip, under the specious pretext of interference 
with conjugal and maternal duties. I admit the para- 
mount obligation of those duties at all times, and I could 
imagine extreme cases that might require the sacrifice of 
every minor tie, but I affirm such instances are out of the 
common routine of life, and we contend not against 
particular exceptions, but general rules. Would our 
young married couples act upon less selfish and more libe- 
ral principles, instead of tacitly agreeing to give up their 
respective friends, and live only for each other, and conses 
quently, being reduced, when the honey-moon and a few 
succeeding months have passed, to supply the place of 
alienated friends with mere acquaintance, we should hear 
less of the emptiness and deceit of the world, and more of 
the pleasures of intellect and the charms of rational society. 
They neglect to tend the source, and then wonder that the 
stream should become tasteless or bitter. I am disposed 
to think, that the more frequent recurrence of the small 


united by one common feeling of interest in their happi- 
ness, would be no bad substitute for the cardstable, and 
the indiscriminate mixture of all capacities and ages which 
we so frequently see in regular visiting circles. Would 
not this kind of intercourse tend also to prolong the feel- 
ings of youth, to prevent the encroachment of a worldly 


warmth and freshness of early life, as it acquires more of 


not only abridge their own pleasures, but, in reality, vio- 


restricted to one, than is the piedge of that affection which 


plied, and only the intervention of paramount duties can 
ead to the honourable dissolution of that bond, unless b 


to be discountenanced as injurious and romantic, I much 
fear that we shall vainly expect to find, in after life, a 


from dignifying the mere companions or associates of 
youth with the sacred name of friend, but I contend for 


the deed, but for one individual who relinquishes the 
sures of friendship from conscientious motives, | believe 
there are huncreds who are seceders from disinclination 
longer to fulfil its duties, or who ae sacrifice their 
secret inclinations at the shrine of workily interest, and 
weakly yield up the spring of life’s purest pleasures, to 
romote views of family aggrandizement. ‘The ** Quaker 
Poet" draws no fabled picture when he says— 
«How soon, ere youth itself be flown, 
We learn that friends are few, 
Yet fancy fondly still our own, 
Unchangeable and true! 
The spell is broken, and the breast 
On which our hopes had lov'd to rest, 
Is proved but human too;— 
It brings a pang, a soul-felt grief 
That withers more than flower or leaf.” 
BARTON. 


We see innumerable instances of every tie being volun- 
luntarily relinquished for the sake of the new one just 
formed: the pen of friendly correspondence dropped, 
mental improvement no longer occupying a thought, the 
elegant pursuits of early life abandoned, and the friends 
who have shared in every youthful pleasure either alie- 
nated or compelled to dwindle into mere acquaintance. 
My fair countrywomen, ‘ought these things to be?” 
No longer suffer such an imputation to be cast upon your 
feelings and principles, when a little more mental energy, 
a little more bodily activity, would enable you to find 
time for the fulfilment of every duty. Think you it would 
render your own fireside less attractive to your husband 
if graced by the friend of your youth, and enlivened by 
her anecdotes of your early life, ere, perhaps, he had the 
happiness.to know you? or will your little cherub be 
more fondly anenk by a stranger, the acquaintance of 
yesterday, than by ** the friend of twenty summers seated 
by your side ?” Let not such a picture be longer re.- 
garded as a mere utopian flight: let us, my fair friends, 
see it realized. Let the orb of day be ertaly an emblem 
of friendship, when it inspires and invigorates with its 
morning brilliancy, rides high at noon, and sets with that 
majestic splendour that renders evening the sweetest, 
dearest part of a summer's day. 

If I am correct in the opinion, that it is the cessation of 
early friendships, from these causes, which makes them 
to be frequentl branded with the epithets of visionary 
and romantic, 1 would inquire if it be right thus to de- 
preciate a feeling that seems to require a greater degree 
of virtue than is commonly attainable by the mass of 
mankind. I have always thought, Mr. Fditor, there is 
something great in the character of that individual, who, 
how conscious soever of his own failings, seeks-not to level 
the standard of public morals to his own imperfect prac- 
tice. I know not how far I may claim, by parity of rea- 
soning, the praise of possessing benevolent and enlarged 
minds for those individuals who, though suffering from 
that breach of friendship that cannot be healed, ** a trea. 
cherous wound, or the revealing of secrets,” will yet dis 
tinguish between the error of the individual and the im- 
perfection of the species. It has been much the fashion 
of late to burden poor human nature with the weight ot 
all our frailtics, and to adopt a spccious kind of charity 
that ** thinketh no evil,” singly, yet hesitates not to stig. 
matize the whole human race by referring to general 
corruption those faults that surely arise more from in- 
dividual passions, which, having been suffered to gain 
the mastery unchecked, now rule, unrestrained either by 
the voice of reason or the influence of religion. I am far 
from recommending the strict scrutiny of our neighbours’ 
faults in a censorious spirit; but, if we can take warning 
from their errors, and place a double guard where they 
have been found weak, I know of no preventing precept 
to feel a humble sense of our personal demerits, yet to 
entertain exalted conceptions of the class of beings to 
which we belong will generally produce a more favourable 
effect upon the moral character than the proposition re. 
versed. How much soever my own later experience may 
militate against the warm colouring with which in mo- 
ments of inspiration, excited by the recollection of early 
feelings, I might still picture life, I never could see the 
utility of representing it to the youthful mind as a desert 
abounding chiefly in the wily snake and treacherous ser- 
pent. e may check ** the glow of fondly trusting 
youth,” and call it prudence; but we have imparted a 
chill to the atmosphere that blights the opening germ of 
happiness. That ‘so few bring back at eve immaculate 
the manners of the morn” may, perhaps, be in some mea- 
sure attributable to those sombre moralists, who, too rapidly 
ascending from individual to general frailty, check that 
expansive feeling of benevolence which alone constitutes 








Mtering into any controversy, but simply to speak of the 
orld as I have found it. If the friend 


ships of youth are | Mutual consent. It is possible the motive may sanctify | 





no inconsiderable portion of human enjoyment. These 
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remarks may appear but remotely connected with the 
leading subject of my paper; but, after asserting the 
existence and value of youthful friendship, yet admitting 
the many instances of its perishable nature, it may not 
have been totally irrelevant to glance at some of the 
causes of its transient duration. I would wish to set the 
tone of morals high, to keep the fount of feeling pure, 
and to discountenance every thing that would tend to 
depreciate or represent as unattainable the exalted quali- 
tues of our nature. We must all acknowledge its partial 
corruption ; but, instead of fruitlessly lamenting its weak- 
ness and imperfection, let us sedulously endeavour to 
cultivate its better propensities, to encourage its higher 
hopes, and to cherish those feelings which will smooth 
the rugged path of this life, and constitute a preparation 
for that which is to come. NO FICTION. 











THE CONDITION OF WOMAN. 
- 
How hard is the fate of all woman kind, 
For ever subjected, for ever confin’d,— 
Slaves to brothers and fathers, until they become wives, 
And slaves to their husbands the rest of their air 
NON. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


S1n,—Being a constant subscriber to and a reader of 
your very interesting paper, I take the liberty of addressing 
to you a few lines, perhaps merely for the sake of seeing 
them in print. Your work is much read, and deservedly 
admired in this city, and, indced, I believe in every part 
of Ireland where it is known; and if there is any part 
where it is not known, theirs is the loss. I am well 
aware that you will be likely to call this, so far, ‘* Irish 
blarney.”” I also know that you English editors hold, 
or affect to hold, the opinions of your poor neighbours on 
this side the channel in great contempt, and value their 
approbation very little, except where the pocket is con- 
eerned; and, in that case, I believe the most bigotted 
Englishinan will make no objection to money collected 
frem the purses of Irish rebels, though nothing else 
** Hirish” can be pocketed. However, I do not want to 
enter into the never-ending acrimony existing between us; 
a subject more near home and more near my heart calls 
my attention : it is the state of woman—in my mind some- 
thing like the state of Ireland, in eternal slavery, yet fecl- 
ing eternal propensity to rebellion. Man to woman is 
what England is to Ireland—an undeviating tyrant,* and 
yet with much appearance of kindness and complacency. 
Look at woman from the beginning; see her as soon as 
she st all approaches near womanhood, before the inno- 
eence and gaiety of childhood have been bid by nature to 
take leave of her heart,—a heart never again to be inhabited 
by such sweet inmates; even then the tyranny of man 
begins. Then comes the father and brothers, anxious, 
for the honour of the family, that a restraint must be im- 
posed on that childish wildness, unconscious of guile, lest 
it might be misconstrued either into forwardness or want 


- of breeding. Her mind undergoes as many tortures and 


twistings by these wise tutors, as her form does from the 
staymaker and mantuamaker. Query: Did not the Great 
First Cause, who made her and her instructors, understand, 
at least as well as they, how to mould that form and mind 
into grace and beauty? On consideration, this question 
implies more than I intended, as I would be for every cul- 
tivation of a woman's mind, but with freedom and open- 
heartedness. 

In a year or two more it is thought time she should be 
looking out for a settlement for life; in other words, a 
change of masters. She is taught the greatest circum- 
spection before her admirers; she must neither express 
anger nor joy; an eternal smile of insipidity must disfgure 





¢ If our fair correspondent should favour us with any future 
eommunication, we beg to suggest the propriety of abstain- 
ing from all political allusions, as we are pledged, as well as 
<sposed, to keep completely aloof from any thing approach. 
ing party politica—We hope the fair writer will pardon us 
for oppending a text to her sermo’1.—-Edit. Kai. 





her features; her most innocent thoughts and wishes must 
be kept concealed, till after marriage. The poor girl is 
taught to think that all restraint ends when once married. 
Alas! if she knew that then only it begins in an almost un- 
bearableform! If she isa girl of any mind, nature gets the 
better of discipline ; and, tired of this wearisome restraint, 
she marries quickly, for liberty’s sake. If she have many 
lovers, slie takes whichever is least disagreeable toher. If 
she has none, why, she will take the very first that may 
offer, lest she should be left in the horrible situation of an 
old maid, who is the happiest of the happy, if she only 
knew how to prize her happiness. After being a short 
time in this blessed state of wedlock she finds her boasted 
freedom wore irksome than her fomer slavery : she is not 
relieved, as she hoped she would be, from the remarks of 
the world; for that censor makes as free with a married 
woman asa maid. She finds that husband not quite as 
sweet as when he was eourting; and, on the other hand, 
her own temper, so long held in restraint, breaks bounds 
now and then, and Coridon finds his Sylvia more woman 
than angel. Then, if she be a woman of sense, she finds 
it better to submit to this second dominion than to live in 
turmoil; for men will not be contradicted even when they 
are in the wrong, which, in their own opinion, they never 
are. She then, generally speaking, sinks into the poor, 
hopeless, family drudge of a mere wife and mother. 
Married to a good man, for whom she never felt a warmer 
sentiment than friendship, and who, perhaps, doating on 
her, is still a tyrant over her, and expects that return of 
love from her which is not in her power to bestow, to 
which, most likely, she is as yet a stranger. Even thus a 
woman may dodge well enough through life, fulfilling the 
duties of wife and mother virtuously. If, after some years 
endurance of the marriage yoke, her heart should then 
meet with its destined mate, then, indeed, the tumult be- 
gins; for then it is that love to such an object takes the 
deepest root. If she have strength of mind and virtue 
enough to resist her own wishes, how heavily must her 
life pass in the cold, cold path of duty, while her heart and 
soul long for repose on the bosom she so tenderly loves ! 

but she has the approval of her own conscience, and that, 

alone, will support her against all other ills. Happy, 

thrice happy is she, when compared with the woman who 
gives way to that love, which is most lasting because of 
late growth. What are her feelings when receiving ca- 

resses and fond attentions from a trusting husband, which 

she knows she can neither return nor merit? Oh! thereare 
no daggers like these! Her children, too; every look and 
smile is a reproach: and what is her reward? He, for 
whom ehe sacrifices every thing, may love her as well as 
man can love; but can he esteem her or confide in her ? 

can he believe that love sincere to him, when another is 
deceived into the opinion that he possesses it? One of them 

must be wrong; and, generally speaking, the man who 
has full possession of her whole heart and truth is he who 

most doubts it, for he knows she can deceive, while 
the other is in blissful ignorance. Her punishment is 

almost equal to her crime, in feeling herself doubted where 

she is all truth, and trusted where she is all falsehood. 

But I tire you with my preaching. I should like to see 

this in your paper, and could promise you many valuable 

articles (don’t be frightened) not of my own but my friends, 

for most likely I shall not trouble you again, except en- 

by the inserting of this scribble, which proves 
that ** tis better to sigh and live single.” 
Dublin. AN OLD MAID OF ERIN. 
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SINGULAR PROPERTY OF THE NUMBER NINE. 
=i 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—I observed some time ago in your valuable paper, 
amongst other recreations was noticed the peculiar and 
unchangeable property of the number 9, that, however 
multiplied, its product added together would always 








a great deal may be said, without being tedious, and you 
have hitherto very slightly touched upon it. With your 
permission I purpose, ere long, to lay before you some 
interesting matter relating to this number ; for the present 
I shall content myself with an outline of my plan. 
I call No. 8, the Father. 
9, the Son. 
6561, the Great Grandson. 

These offspring, with their sons and grandsons, will be 
found to inherit the very singular, and, perhaps, unace 
countable property of their great progenitor," how far 
aoever removed from him. 

No. 6, 12, and so on I call Cousins German, 
And I hope to be able to satisfy you and your readers that 
these are very interesting and amusing relatives. 
A CONSTANT READER. 


* No.3 
EXAMPLE. 





ao 


pe 
2 and 7 make nine, which will divide by 3, and so on, for 
any number whatever. 











LiBERaL DonaTION OF Books To THE Mecna- 
NICS AND APPRENTICES’ L1iBRARY.—We publish the 
following letter from a friend, in hopes that it may fur- 
nish a hint to some of our readers in the country, who 
may have books lying on their shelves, which they can 
very well spare, and which we shall be most happy to 
transfer to our young friends in Liverpool. 

“ Bilton, near Rugby, July 8th, 1686 

* Duar S1rn,—I, yesterday, caused to be delivered at Messrs. 
Bache’s bh » in Ci y, to be transmitted to you by 
canal, a box, containing upwards of seventy volumesof books, 
anda few numbers of the Retrospective and Edinburgh Re- 
views, as a donation of a friend of mine, who lately left this 
neighbourhood, to the Liverpool Apprentices’ Library. You 
will be pleased to acknowledge them as the donation of 
Edward Vernon, Esquire, late of Bilton Hall, Warwickshire. 

“* Believe me to be, Dear Sir, 
“ Yours, very respectfully, 
‘* GEORGE G. WALL. 

“To Mr. Egerton Smith, P 


Ltverpool.' 
The books were received at our office on Thursday last. 


Go Correspondents. 


Superior Portry.—If this note should meet the eye of any 
person who keeps a file of the Sun newspaper, we take this 
mode of saying, that we should be much obliged by the loan. 
of one or two of the recent numbers of that journal, in 
which some prize poems, of a very superior class, have 
a r transcribing them, the papers shall be 
carefully restored. 

Haz.Ewoop ScuooL.—The singular article on the Hazlewood 
School is now in the hands of our printers, and shall posi. 
tively appear in the next Kaleidoscope. 

RegQvisires ror A Govennzss.—We shall attend to the com:< 
munication of Juvenia. 


Fioatine Bats.—At the solicitation of many of our readers, 
we have repeated T'im Habbin's description of our Floating 
Bath, which is considered an excellent specimen of the 
pure and classical Lancashire. 

Tus SPanianns tn Denmang.—The length of the portion of 
this comedy, which we have given, has compelled us to lay 
aside, for this week, the queries of 7. S. and A Subscriber. 

Little b. will perceive that we have recovered his MS. which 
was mislead. . 

Gymnastic Exursitions.—Our correspondent Juventes is re- 
ferred to a paragraph on this subject, in page 21, and also te 
the advertisement in the local department. 

M.'s communication shall be forwarded to the Managers. 

Mr. Sar1o.—Our correspondent, who inquires if Mr. Sario is 
to perform here, may find, by the advertisement in our 
supplemental sheet, that this most accomplished singer is 
engaged for five nights.-—See adv. 
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divide by the parent number. This is a subject on which 
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